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of the church, on the Eight, and the Eadicals on the
Left; the people of less extreme views not having the
same passionate convictions.1 The Radicals were, in
fact, far more tenacious than the other Republicans.
The latter preferred to sacrifice their opinions rather
than precipitate any crisis which might endanger the
Republic, and, believing that they could not resist the
Right and secure the necessary majority in the Chamber
without the help of the Radicals, tried to conciliate
them.2 The result was that the Radicals, through
their influence in the cabinet, wielded great power,
without feeling the restraint that comes from a sense
of responsibility.3

During the struggle with MacMahon, the Republi-
cans had been solidly united, but the danger had not
passed very long before the Radicals began to show
themselves independent. They soon became quite
ready to upset any ministry that offended them, and
in fact cabinet after cabinet was overthrown by the
votes of the Right and the Extreme Left. Even
Gambetta, who had striven to keep the Republicans
together, did not escape this fate, in spite of his im-
mense popularity both in the country and in the Parlia-
ment. He did not consent to form a ministry until
November, 1881; and after holding office only two
months and a half, he was forced to resign by the
refusal of the Chamber to introduce the scrutin de liste
for the election of deputies. He lived only till the

1  Cbannes, Letter of Sept. 5,1885.

2  Cf. Channes, pp. 334-35,

8 Cf. Pressense*, La France, Us Partis et les Elections, p. 61.